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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  subject  matter  of  Anthropology  is  man  as  a whole,  including  his 
biological  development,  the  history  of  modern  “races”,  the  industries  and 
cultures  of  mankind  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present,  and  the  study 
of  language.  Such  studies  with  reference  to  civilized  communities  occupy 
the  field  of  the  anatomist,  the  historian,  the  political  economist,  or  the 
sociologist,  while  the  anthropologist  concerns  himself  with  comparable 
studies  among  more  primitive  peoples.  Since  man  is  a unity,  with  no 
rigid  divisions  between  “civilized”  and  primitive,  it  follows  that  anthro- 
pology grades  inevitably  into  every  branch  of  the  social  sciences.  Anthro- 
pology has  practical  value  for  the  administrator  of  native  peoples  and  for 
those  who  are  working  on  problems  of  cultural  adjustment  between 
groups  of  different  backgrounds;  from  another  angle,  it  is  essential  to 
those  engaged  in  any  museum  work  that  includes  the  handicrafts  of  man- 
kind. Since  such  openings  are  distinctly  limited,  it  has  not  been  thought 
desirable  to  establish  an  honours  graduating  course  in  Anthropology 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  some  knowledge  of  the  development,  life,  and 
behaviour  of  non-European  peoples  is  essential  to  those  whose  major 
field  is  in  any  one  of  the  social  sciences  dealing  with  comparable  activities 
of  European  peoples.  Our  courses  in  Anthropology  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide this  type  of  background  rather  than  to  turn  out  professional  anthro- 
pologists, although  in  the  Graduate  School  opportunities  are  offered  for 
those  who  wish  to  have  more  specialized  instruction  in  Anthropology 
itself. 

FINE  ART 

This  is  one  of  the  newer  departments  which  have  been  organized  in 
answer  to  the  growing  demands  of  Canadian  cultural  life. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  cover  the  History  of  Art,  including 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  certain  of  the  lesser  crafts  regarded 
as  contributing  material  factors  in  the  development  of  civilization  up  to 
the  present  day.  Students  graduating  in  the  Department  are  also  re- 
quired to  take  basic  courses  in  the  Department  of  History  and  certain 
courses  in  Philosophy  and  in  English  and  Modern  Languages,  so  that  a 
proper  grasp  may  be  obtained  of  the  integration  between  the  functions 
of  the  material  arts  and  of  the  factors  in  a complex  civilization. 
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Though  the  Department  does  not  act  as  a practical  school  for  the 
training  of  professional  artists,  instruction  is  given  in  the  fundamental 
techniques  of  drawing  and  painting  and  in  elementary  architectural 
drafting  and  model-making,  in  order  that  the  essential  functions  of  both 
the  creative  and  manipulative  processes  may  be  properly  understood.  A 
bias  towards  either  the  historical  or  the  practical  sides  is  possible  in  the 
later  years  of  the  course.  No  technical  practice  is  obligatory  after  the 
Second  Year. 

Students  of  the  Department  acquire  as  wide  a view  of  the  history  and 
character  of  cultural  civilization  as  is  possible  in  a graduating  course. 
Their  vocational  prospects  are  in  the  direction  of  teaching  (where  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  efficiently  trained  teachers  of  art)  and  of 
museum  and  art  gallery  administration.  Graduates  who  wish  to  special- 
ize in  any  branch  of  interior  decoration  are  in  a most  favourable  position 
speedily  to  profit  by  a vocational  course  in  a practical  school  of  art. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  Department  of  Geography  offers  three  annual  courses,  each 
involving  laboratory  work.  In  the  First  Year  the  stress  is  laid  on  economic 
aspects.  We  try  to  explain  the  distribution  of  the  world’s  resources  and 
further  to  show  why  such  crops  are  grown,  or  minerals  found  in  the  regions 
specified.  Since  the  main  emphasis  in  these  explanations  is  laid  on 
‘structure’  and  climate,  the  references  to  geology  and  climatology  are 
frequent.  Hence  the  first  part  of  the  course  is  a general  introduction  to 
physical  geography.  Thereafter,  the  seven  continents  are  considered  as 
separate  units  and  the  controls  determining  distribution  are  studied  in 
each. 

In  the  Second  Year  the  cultural  side  as  shown  in  man’s  distribution 
is  emphasized.  First  of  all,  the  fundamentals  of  changing  environment 
are  taken  up,  especially  changes  in  climate  and  topography  during  man’s 
spreading  over  the  earth.  Then  a connected  picture  is  given  of  the  migra- 
tions of  primitive  man,  leading  to  a somewhat  different  classification  of 
races  from  those  usually  accepted.  The  second  and  larger  portion  of  the 
year’s  work  is  devoted  to  lectures  on  cultural  distribution  in  Europe. 
The  development  of  European  languages  and  nations  is  traced  and  the 
present  habitats  of  the  twenty  main  nations  correlated  with  structure 
and  climate. 

In  the  Third  Year  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  present  and  future  settle- 
ment. A course  on  more  advanced  climatology  is  given,  followed  by 
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detailed  studies  of  settlement  in  Canada,  United  States,  Australia, 
Siberia,  etcetera.  Problems  connected  with  polar  and  tropical  environ- 
ments are  taken  up. 

The  laboratory  work  is  concerned  at  first  with  map  reading,  with 
contours  and  sections.  Elementary  surveying  (with  compass  and  plane 
table)  is  followed  by  practice  in  making  a contour  map  by  levelling. 
Many  topographic  maps  are  studied  to  elucidate  the  relations  between 
contours  and  settlement.  Weather  maps  are  investigated.  Various  sam- 
ple map  projections  are  drawn  by  the  students.  The  economic  bearing 
of  these  data  is  brought  out  in  special  studies  of  Canada,  United  States, 
and  England. 

In  the  Second  Year  a similar  schedule  of  laboratory  work  is  followed 
of  a more  advanced  type.  The  use  of  more  advanced  instruments  is 
taught.  Practical  exercises,  leading  to  a better  understanding  of  the  use 
of  maps  in  historical  and  cultural  problems,  are  studied  by,  and  explained 
to,  the  students. 

In  the  Third  Year  the  laboratory  work  deals  mainly  with  climatology 
and  correlation  coefficients  at  first.  Then  follows  a series  of  practical 
exercises  on  the  principles  of  navigation.  Students  learn  how  to  obtain  an 
ex-meridian  longitude.  This  course  is  based  on  models  rather  than  on  an 
exclusively  mathematical  treatment.  More  advanced  problems  on  the 
evolution  of  cities  and  on  structural  control  of  settlement  are  also  studied. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  courses  in  their  present  form  will  appeal  to  three 
types  of  students.  First,  those  who  wish  for  a general  cultural  education. 
They  will  find  in  modern  geography  a subject  which  tries  to  use  the 
teachings  of  science  to  advance  our  understanding  of  social  problems. 
Indirectly,  the  students  gain  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  geology,  anthropology,  and  other  sciences  in  their  study  of 
geography.  Secondly,  the  course  has  already  proved  of  great  value  to 
students  who  expect  to  obtain  positions  as  teachers — especially  in  such 
subjects  as  geography  and  history.  The  Third  Year  should  appeal  espe- 
cially to  all  students  who  desire  to  see  how  the  resources  of  the  Dominion 
may  be  most  profitably  exploited  so  as  to  promote  prosperous  settlement. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  course  is  being  recommended  to  many  honour 
students  in  other  disciplines  as  a useful  aid  in  their  special  historical, 
economic,  aesthetic,  or  archaeological  fields.  In  the  near  future  Honour 
courses  for  small  classes  of  special  students  will  be  instituted.  At  present 
the  courses  offered  are  all  at  Pass  standard. 
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HISTORY  (MODERN) 

Entrance  and  Common  First  Year,  Entrance  to  the  course  in  Modern 
History  is  obtained  by  Honour  Matriculation,  as  required  by  the  univer- 
sity regulation,  with  at  least  third-class  honours  in  three, subjects.  (Stu- 
dents may  also  enter  at  the  Second  Year  from  the  First  Year  Pass  course 
if  their  marks  at  the  end  of  the  First  Year  are  sufficiently  high.)  For  the 
First  Year  only  students  are  registered  not  in  Modern  History  but  in 
Social  and  Philosophical  Studies.  This  is  a common  First  Year  with 
Philosophy,  Political  Science  and  Economics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology, 
constituted  in  order  that  students  may  have  time  to  decide  where  their 
interests  lie.  In  this  first-year  course  there  are  many  options  and  it  is 
wise  on  entering  the  university  to  discuss  which  option  will  be  most  useful 
for  the  course  the  student  has  in  mind.  A student  who  has  already  de- 
cided to  go  on  to  the  course  in  Modern  History  will  naturally  take  the 
History  of  the  First  Year  with  the  optional  subjects  most  closely  related 
thereto. 

Aims  and  Content  of  the  Course.  The  course  in  Modern  History  is 
designed  to  show  how  society  in  Europe,  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  has  developed  down  to  our  own  day.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
history  of  the  last  four  centuries.  The  course  begins  with  the  study  of 
medieval  and  early  modern  European  history  in  the  First  Year,  as  an 
option  in  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies.  In  the  Second  Year  this 
survey  is  continued  to  the  beginnings  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this 
year  also  the  student  takes  up  the  study  of  British  and  Colonial  History 
(1485-1763),  and  the  early  development  of  British  institutions  to  1558. 
In  the  Third  Year,  British  History  is  continued  down  to  the  present  day,, 
with  a separate  course  on  later  constitutional  development.  In  addition, 
the  student  follows  the  history  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Finally, 
in  the  Fourth  Year  the  history  of  Europe  is  carried  down  to  the  present 
and  there  are  special  and  more  limited  subjects  drawn  from  the  histories 
of  Canada,  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Europe.  These  special  sub- 
jects are  studied  in  part  from  the  original  sources.  In  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Years  the  student  also  takes  a course  in  Ancient  History.  Thus 
by  the  end  of  the  course  the  student  should  possess  an  understanding  of 
the  forces  which  lie  behind  the  world  today  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of 
the  materials  on  which  historical  study  is  based. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  courses  in  History  proper,  the  student  of 
the  Honour  Course  in  Modern  History  is  also  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  courses  in  other  subjects  related  to  history.  Thus  he  can  improve 
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his  acquaintance  with  at  least  one  foreign  language,  which  in  the  majority 
of  cases  will  be  French,  since  he  will  wish  to  use  books  in  that  language. 
He  takes  at  least  one  course  in  Geography,  to  appreciate  the  physical 
basis  of  historical  developments.  He  gains  some  acquaintance  with 
Economic  Theory  and  Economic  History  and  follows  in  outline  the  devel- 
opment of  Political  Theory  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  day.  He  may 
also  take  certain  courses  in  English  literature.  Like  all  honour  students 
he  has  also  in  each  year  a one-hour  pass  course  in  which  various  subjects, 
listed  in  the  University  Calendar,  are  set  as  options  to  Religious  Knowl- 
edge. 

Methods  of  Instruction.  Instruction  in  the  Modern  History  course  is 
given  by  means  of  lectures  and  discussion  groups.  The  former  need  no 
explanation.  For  the  latter  the  students  are  divided  into  small  groups  of 
half  a dozen  or  so,  and  meet,  usually  weekly,  to  discuss  the  work  of  a par- 
ticular subject.  Essays  are  written  for  these  groups  and  advice  is  given 
as  to  reading.  The  groups  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  and  for  the 
development  of  personal  contacts  otherwise  difficult  to  establish  in  a large 
university  such  as  the  University  of  Toronto.  For  the  work  done  in  and 
for  the  tutorial  groups,  the  student  receives  a mark  which  helps  to  deter- 
mine his  standing  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Since  History  is  a university 
subject,  students  from  the  different  colleges  meet  in  these  groups. 

Scholarships y Prizes,  and  Fellowships.  In  addition  to  the  general  uni- 
versity scholarships  which  can  be  used  in  the  Modern  History  course  there 
are  a number  of  special  scholarships  for  students  of  Modern  History. 
Thus  in  the  second  year  there  are: 

The  G.  M.  Wrong  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $150. 

The  University  College  Alumnae  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100. 

A scholarship  in  Trinity  College  of  the  value  of  $100. 

In  the  Third  Year 

The  Maurice  Cody  Memorial  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $150. 

A scholarship  in  Trinity  College  of  the  value  of  $100. 

The  G.  H.  Armstrong  Scholarship  in  Canadian  History  of  the  value 
of  $100. 

In  the  Fourth  Year 

The  Maurice  Cody  Memorial  Prize  of  the  value  of  $40. 
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There  are  also  available 

The  All  Souls’  Historical  Essay  Prize  of  the  value  of  $150. 

The  Maurice  Cody  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  $300  and  $200. 

The  Edward  Kylie  Award,  for  graduate  work  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Mackenzie  Fellowship  for  graduate  work  at  Toronto,  and  other 
graduate  fellowships. 

Graduate  work  in  History.  The  Department  of  History  also  conducts 
graduate  work  for  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  as  outlined  in  the  Grad- 
uate Calendar.  The  degree  of  B.A.  in  Modern  History  or  its  equivalent 
from  other  universities  entitles  a student  to  register  for  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  The  former,  with  specialist 
certificate  in  History,  is  becoming  increasingly  valuable  for  teachers. 
The  Ph.D.  is  designed  to  equip  students  for  the  advanced  teaching  of 
history  in  collegiates  or  universities. 

Openings  for  graduates  from  the  course  in  Modern  History.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a specialist’s  teaching  certificate  in  Modern  History  provides 
one  obvious  career  for  students  interested  in  this  subject,  and  in  forming 
the  course  the  needs  of  the  future  teacher  of  History  in  the  high  schools 
and  collegiates  of  the  Province  have  been  borne  in  mind.  The  course  is 
also  the  natural  one  for  students  who  wish  to  go  on  to  more  advanced 
study  preparatory  to  teaching  history  in  universities.  It  likewise  pro- 
vides an  admirable  discipline  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  desires  a training  in 
methods  of  study  and  an  understanding  of  the  world  as  it  is  today.  It  is, 
or  should  be,  essentially  a liberalizing  course,  providing  the  surest  ap- 
proach to  modern  problems,  all  of  which  have  an  historical  basis.  The 
course  serves  as  a background  to  public  life,  to  the  professions  of  theology, 
law,  and  journalism,  and  the  diplomatic  and  other  civil  services  of  the 
Dominion.  It  also  sends,  and  will  continue  to  send,  its  graduates  into 
business  and  industry.  Graduates  have  also  found  careers  as  librarians, 
and  in  archives,  museums,  or  in  research  positions  in  advanced  institu- 
tions; and  in  social  work  of  various  kinds. 

LAW 

For  many  years  the  only  subjects  in  Law  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
were  given  in  the  Honour  Course  in  Political  Science  and  Economics. 
Modern  developments  made  it  impossible  to  do  justice  to  them  in  a 
crowded  curriculum.  In  1926,  Law  ceased  to  be  a part  of  the  Honour 
Course  in  Political  Science  and  Economics  and  a new  four-year  Honour 
Course  in  Law  was  created,  which  has  definite  aims  and  purposes. 
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This  Honour  Course  in  Law  can  be  entered  by  a student  who 
has  complete  Junior  Matriculation  and  who  has  credit  in  Honour 
Matriculation  English,  Latin  or  Mathematics,  French  and  two  additional 
subjects  as  defined  on  page  42  of  the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
for  1938-39.  The  course  lays  emphasis  in  each  year  on  legal  subjects 
and  the  student  may  obtain  a thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  Law, 
including  Commercial  Business  and  Corporation  Law.  In  addition  the 
Honour  Course  in  Law  contains,  as  ancillary  to  the  legal  subjects, 
courses  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Economics,  Political  Science,  In- 
ternational Affairs,  and  in  the  relation  of  law  to  social,  economic, 
financial,  and  industrial  life. 

The  course  is  thus  specially  designed  not  merely  for  those  who  purpose 
to  practise  law — and  for  them  it  is  of  first  class  importance — but  also  fo 
those  who  might  look  forward  to  public  administration,  to  the  Dominion 
and  Provincial  Services,  and  to  commercial  life.  It  forms  the  finest  train- 
ing for  a student  whether  he  looks  forward  to  practising  law  or  to  these 
other  activities.  There  are  scholarships,  prizes,  and  medals  offered 
throughout  the  course  and  within  its  short  life  two  of  the  graduates  have 
gained  Rhodes  Scholarships  at  Oxford. 

Students  who  graduate  in  the  Honour  Course  in  Law  are  admitted  to 
the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  Course,  which  they  can  complete 
in  two  further  years  instead  of  the  usual  five.  Thus,  a student  can  obtain 
his  Honour  B.A.  in  Law,  his  LL.B.,  and  his  call  to  the  Bar  in  seven  years. 

The  Course  provides  an  intimate  relationship  between  staff  and 
students,  through  the  case-method  and  prepared-material  system  of  in- 
struction. There  are  no  formal  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  Third 
Year.  Students  at  the  end  of  that  year  are  graded  on  their  work  during 
the  session. 

The  Law  Club  of  the  University  meets  once  a month  and  is  addressed 
by  some  expert  on  some  special  subject.  Its  annual  banquet  is  held  each 
March  at  which  some  distinguished  personage  is  the  speaker.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Law  Club,  Moot  Courts  are  held  every  week  as  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum  for  all  students,  who  learn  not  only  something  of  the 
technique  of  legal  procedure  but  how  to  write  and  how  to  speak  in  public. 
The  Department  of  Law  has  its  own  separate  building;  and  the  Univer- 
sity provides  a separate  Law  Library  and  reading  room  which  are  admir- 
ably furnished  with  the  necessary  Law  Reports,  text-books,  and  law 
journals.  Here  the  student  may  obtain  expert  guidance  in  the  use  of 
legal  literature. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  two  distinct  courses.  The  course 
entitled  Philosophy  is  planned  to  continue  for  three  years  the  subjects 
offered  in  the  common  First  Year,  called  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies. 
The  subjects  are  Philosophy,  with  Psychology,  Economics,  or  Sociology. 
This  course  may  therefore  be  described  as  a course  in  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

The  course  entitled  Philosophy  with  English  or  History  option  offers 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  history  of  philosophical  doctrines  along 
with  History  and  English,  one  of  these  being  available  as  an  Honour  and 
one  as  a Pass  subject  in  each  year. 

Both  courses  provide  a comprehensive  training,  the  former  being  more 
distinctly  allied  to  social  studies,  the  latter  to  literary  studies.  The  prin- 
cipal value  of  either  course  is  educational.  They  provide  a basis  for 
advanced  study  in  several  different  fields.  The  courses  are  not  designed 
for  special  vocational  requirements.  They  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
particularly  suited  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a comprehensive  pre- 
paration for  later  work  in  certain  vocations.  Among  these  vocations, 
academic  work  in  the  field  of  philosophy  is  obviously  included;  but,  while 
this  will  be  possible  only  for  a small  number  who  specialize  in  the  subject, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  philosophy  is  an  important  factor  in  many 
fields  and  that  the  courses  as  organized  may  be  selected  by  those  who 
expect  subsequently  to  be  concerned  with  such  allied  subjects  as  social 
theory,  religious  thought,  or  literature. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

The  Department  of  Political  Economy  offers  two  separate  courses  in 
Political  Science  and  Economics,  and  in  Commerce  and  Finance.  Both 
courses  have  a substantial  core  of  work  in  Economics.  Commerce  and 
Finance  has  important  additions  in  such  subjects  as  Accounting,  Actuarial 
Science,  and  Marketing;  and  Political  Science  and  Economics,  as  the 
name  implies,  has  an  important  addition  of  subjects  in  Political  Theory 
and  Government.  One  is  designed  generally  to  equip  students  for  the 
business  world  and  the  other  for  public  administration.  Provision  is 
made  for  greater  emphasis  on  the  practical  side  in  graduate  work. 

(a)  Political  Science  and  Economics 

Students  intending  to  proceed  in  this  course  register  in  a common 
First  Year  called  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies.  This  is  a common 
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year  for  five  honour  courses,  viz.,  Political  Science  and  Economics,  Modern 
History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  Students  in  Social  and 
Philosophical  Studies  will  enrol  in  that  one  of  the  five  Honour  Courses  in 
which  they  intend  to  proceed  in  the  later  years;  but  they  retain  complete 
freedom  to  proceed  in  the  Second  Year  of  any  other  of  the  five  Honour 
Courses  if  they  so  desire. 

The  Curriculum.  The  curriculum  is  organized  to  provide  a study  of 
economic  and  political  life  and  ensures  sequences  of  work  through  the 
years  in  three  main  subjects:  Political  Science,  Economics,  and  Econ- 

omic History.  In  Political  Science  there  are  courses  in  Government 
(Canadian,  British,  Foreign,  and  Municipal)  in  each  of  the  four  years, 
and  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  there  are  courses  in  Political  Theory. 
Economic  History  is  continued  through  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Years,  the  first  course  being  British  and  European,  the  two  latter  courses 
being  Canadian  and  American.  The  work  in  Economics  begins  in  the 
First  Year  with  a general  introduction;  in  the  Second  Year  the  student 
studies  methods  of  theoretical  analysis  and  of  statistical  analysis;  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Years  these  methods  are  applied  to  the  study  of  money 
and  banking,  government  finance,  corporation  finance,  labour  problems, 
international  trade,  industrial  fluctuations,  transportation,  etcetera.  In 
the  study  of  both  Politics  and  Economics  the  history  of  thought  is  treated. 
In  addition  to  this  work  in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  students 
take  courses  in  Modern  History. 

Lectures  are  supplemented  by  discussion  in  small  groups  and  by  the 
writing  of  essays. 

Careers  Open  to  Graduates 

The  Department  has  encountered  no  greater  difficulty  in  finding  suit- 
able employment  for  its  graduates  in  Political  Science  and  Economics 
than  for  those  in  Commerce  and  Finance.  Even  in  bad  times  the  demand 
has  been  good.  Roughly,  the  avenues  of  opportunity  may  be  summarised : 
post-graduate  work  leading  to  the  teaching  profession  and  to  research  in 
government  departments  or  private  corporations;  business,  commercial, 
financial,  manufacturing;  law  and  accounting ; employment  in  government 
services. 

(Jo)  Commerce  and  Finance 

The  Honour  Course  in  Commerce  and  Finance  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Honour  Matriculation 
requirements  are  at  least  third  class  honours  in  Mathematics  (3  papers) 
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and  English  or  French  or  a foreign  language.  Latin  of  Junior  Matricula- 
tion is  not  compulsory  but  students  are  reminded  that  if  they  do  not  take 
this  paper  their  choice  of  courses  at  the  University  will  be  restricted. 
Students  from  commercial  high  schools  and  departments  are  admitted 
under  special  regulations. 

This  course  gives  a training  in  theoretical  and  applied  Economics 
and  in  Mathematics  and  Accounting  and  also  allows  for  the  study  of  a 
modern  language,  History  and  Geography.  Bachelors  of  Commerce  have 
a wide  field  of  employment  open  to  them  in  professional,  industrial,  and 
commercial  enterprises.  Special  concessions  are  granted  to  them  in  work 
towards  the  Commercial  Specialist  Certificate  for  teachers  and  associate- 
ship  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants. 

Practical  business  experience  for  three  months  is  required  as  part  of 
the  course,  and  in  this  way  and  through  other  business  contacts  made 
by  the  Department,  the  employment  of  graduates  is  facilitated. 

Post-graduate  work  is  available  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commerce, 
in  Business  Administration;  Master  of  Arts  in  Economics;  and  Ph.D. 

The  fees  for  this  course  are  somewhat  higher  than  for  other  courses 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

PSyCHOLOGY 

The  courses  given  by  the  Department  of  Psychology  are  planned  to 
provide  a basic  training  in  the  scientific  study  of  human  acting  and 
thinking.  Psychology  is  given  as  a subject  in  the  Pass  Course,  the  General 
Course,  and  in  several  Honour  Courses  as  well  as  in  the  Honour  Psych- 
ology Course.  For  students  entering  the  Pass  Course,  Psychology  is 
available  in  each  of  the  three  years.  In  the  First  Year  the  work  is  a 
general  survey  of  the  nature,  basi^  and  development  of  human  character- 
istics and  functions  such  as  intelligence,  learning,  remembering,  perceiv- 
ing, thinking,  emotion,  and  personality  adjustment.  The  work  of  the 
Second  Year  combines  a study  of  experimental  and  applied  psychology  to 
illustrate  the  procedures  of  investigating  the  above  topics  and  applying 
the  results  of  psychological  investigation  to  practical  situations  in  educa- 
tion, industry,  social  institutions,  and  the  like.  In  Third  Year,  social 
psychology  is  studied,  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  man’s 
social  and  cultural  environment  and  its  effect  on  his  thought,  purposes, 
attitudes,  and  personality.  These  courses  are  intended  to  acquaint  the 
student,  who  does  not  wish  to  specialize  in  psychology,  with  a working 
knowledge  of  the  results  of  psychological  investigation.  More  extensive 
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work  in  psychology  is  provided  for  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  General 
Course  at  the  end  of  their  Second  Year. 

Students  wishing  to  make  a more  intensive  study  of  psychology  are 
advised  to  enrol  in  the  Honour  Psychology  Course,  which  is  planned  to 
provide  thorough  training  in  the  basic  content,  methods,  techniques,  and 
applications  of  scientific  psychology.  Students  are  admitted  to  the 
Second  Year  of  this  course  either  (1)  after  having  obtained  satisfactory 
standing  in  the  First  Year  of  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies ; or  (2)  after 
having  obtained  Grade  B.  standing  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Pass  Course, 
with  Psychology  as  one  of  the  subjects  studied.  In  the  First  Year  of 
Social  and  Philosophical  Studies,  a course  in  introductory  social  psy- 
chology is  offered  which  emphasizes  the  study  of  the  thinking  and  acting 
of  man  in  his  natural  social  environment.  This  course  provides  a back- 
ground for  the  more  extensive  and  detailed  studies  of  the  subsequent 
years  of  the  Honour  Psychology  Course. 

In  addition  to  the  strictly  psychological  subject-matter,  students  of 
the  Honour  Psychology  Course  obtain  training  in  related  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  and  in  social,  philosophical,  and  cultural  subjects. 
The  psychological  work  of  the  Second  Year  includes:  (i)  A special  study 
of  man’s  motives  and  emotions  and  of  the  nature  of  his  processes  of  learn- 
ing and  remembering,  (ii)  An  introduction  to,  and  practical  training  in, 
methods  of  psychological  experimentation  and  measurement,  (iii)  A 
study  of  the  practical  applications  of  psychology  to  problems  of  conduct 
with  practical  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
other  social  agencies. 

In  the  Third  Year,  courses  are  provided  in  the  following:  (i)  A thor- 
ough study  of  the  nature  of  man’s  intelligence  and  personality  and  of  the 
basis  of  knowledge  as  derived  through  the  processes  of  attending  and 
perceiving,  (ii)  More  advanced  training  in  experimental  and  statistical 
methods  of  investigation,  (iii)  An  advanced  course  in  social  psychology, 
(iv)  A general  survey  of  the  history  of  psychology  from  its  early  philo- 
sophical origins  to  its  modern  scientific  level  of  development,  (v)  The 
application  of  psychology  to  the  understanding  of  the  mental  growth  and 
development  of  the  child. 

In  the  Fourth  Year,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  rounding-out  of  the  stu- 
dent’s knowledge  of  psychology  with  special  training  in  the  use  of  psycho- 
logical techniques  and  opportunities  for  individual  research  in  fields  of 
special  interest  to  the  student.  This  is  provided  through  the  following 
courses:  (i)  A course  on  mental  hygiene  principles  which  deals  with  the 
application  of  Psychology  to  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  mental 
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health,  (ii)  An  extended  study  of  the  processes  of  thinking  and  imagina- 
tion and  the  interaction  between  mental  and  bodily  processes,  (iii)  Train- 
ing in  the  use  of  psychological  techniques  in  such  fields  as  industry, 
clinical  work,  child  study,  social  agencies,  education,  and  animal  experi- 
mentation. (iv)  A special  course  on  the  nature,  construction,  and  use  of 
the  various  forms  of  mental  tests,  (v)  Special  provision  is  made  for  each 
student  to  make  an  individual  study  of  any  chosen  field  of  Psychology. 
The  Department  is  well  supplied  with  laboratories  and  equipment  for 
conducting  psychological  experiments  and  regularly  provides  facilities  for 
observation  of,  and  experience  in,  various  institutions  and  agencies.  In 
addition  to  general  university  awards  special  scholarships  are  available 
for  students  in  psychology. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  Honour  Psychology  Course,  various  voca- 
tional opportunities  present  themselves.  (1)  A knowledge  of  psychology 
is  invaluable  in  many  diversified  occupations  and  professions  and  wher- 
ever a knowledge  and  understanding  of  people  is  important.  The  general 
opportunities  for  application  of  psychological  knowledge  are  extremely 
broad  and  are  rapidly  becoming  more  widely  recognized.  In  many  in- 
stances the  psychologically  trained  person  has  definite  advantages  both 
in  obtaining  positions  and  in  developing  new  lines  of  work.  (2)  There  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  trained  psychologists  in  fields  of  application 
such  as  schools,  clinics,  social  agencies  and  institutions,  business  and 
industry.  Such  work  is  of  a specialized  psychological  nature.  (3)  A 
limited  number  of  academic  and  research  positions  are  open  to  those 
students  who  proceed  to  higher  degrees  through  post-graduate  study.  A 
number  of  scholarships  and  university  assistantships  are  available  for 
such  graduate  students.  At  the  present  time  psychologically  trained 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  are  occupying  academic  posts  in 
several  of  the  leading  universities  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Original  research  and  investigation  are  usually  conducted  by  those 
occupying  temporary  or  permanent  academic  positions. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  Honour  Course  in  Sociology  is  designed  to  give  students  an  under- 
standing of  the  social  world  in  which  they  live  by  (a)  a systematic  pre- 
liminary training  in  each  of  the  more  traditional  social  disciplines  (Psy- 
chology, Philosophy,  Economics,  History,  Anthropology,  and  Human 
Biology)  and  {h)  the  co-ordination  of  these  various  specialized  fields  into 
a scientific  study  of  society — the  science  of  Sociology.  In  the  early  years- 
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of  the  course,  therefore,  the  student  takes  mainly  the  subjects  mentioned 
above;  in  the  later  years  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  integrated  into 
a sociological  method  of  studying  human  behaviour.  In  these  later 
courses  the  aim  is  to  apply  the  methods  of  physical  science  to  contem- 
porary social  problems  and  social  processes  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  working  of  present-day  institutions. 

The  training  in  the  Sociology  course  enables  students  to  enter  diploma 
courses  in  Social  Service  with  special  advantages  over  students  with 
Bachelor  degrees  in  other  Honour  Courses  {vide  the  Calendar  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Science  of  the  University  of  Toronto  for  example), 
but  the  course  is  by  no  means  designed  to  prepare  students  exclusively  for 
social  service  work.  It  is  equally  suitable  as  a training  for  students  desir- 
ing to  do  post-graduate  work  in  any  of  the  social  sciences  or  in  theology, 
or  for  students  desiring  to  enter  certain  departments  of  the  public  service. 
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